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FRIENDS’ CENTRAL DRY GOODS STORE. 


Cor. Seventh and Arch. 
A e a Pain Stock constantly on hand at the lowest 
market prices; 

Fine line of Black Cashmeres, from 75c., to $2.00. 
Fine line of Black Merinoes, from 75 to 1. 50. 
Fine line of Black Mohairs, ‘from 50 to 1.25. 
Fine line of Black Alpacas, from 25 to 75, 
Fine line of Brown Mohairs, from 37 to 62. 
Fine line of Colored Cashmeres, from 87 to 1.25. 
Fine lines of Neat Dress Goods, for 25 to 624. 
Fine line of White Flannels, from 20 to 1.00. 
Fine line of Table Linens, from 31 to 1.75. 
Fine line of Towels and Towelling, all prices. 
Fine line of Doylies and Napkins. 
Fine line of Men’s and Womens’ Underwear. 
Fine line of House Furnishing Dry Goods. 

ALL AT LOW PRICES. 
The Largest Stock of PLAIN GOOD3 in the City. 

JOHN HH. STOESBS, 
7th and ARCH Streets, Phila. 


. RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


Carpenters and Builders, 
No. 1125 SHEAFF ALLEY. 


(First Street above Race Street,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 


SAML. R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
No. 256 N. Twentieth St. No. 11165 Citron 8t. 


AMOS HILLBORN & C0, 
FURNITURE, 


BEDDING, 
FEATHERS, 
BLANKETS, 
BED CLOTHING, &c. 
NO. 21 AND 23 NORTH TENTH STREET, 


Above Market, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


LYDIA A. MURPHY, 
PLAIN AND FANCY MILLINER, 
537 FRANKLIN STREBT, 

Above Spring Garden, 2d door below Green. Philadelphia. 


RDS ll in with name 10 cents, 
95 FANSY GA $s; HUS: ED, Nassaag, N. Y. 


Co. W. SLAGLE & CO., 


FLOUR AND GRAIN 


Commission Merchants, 
118 & 183 North St., Baltimore Md., 


Souicir consignments of Flour, Grain, Seeds and all 
kinds of Country produce. Liberal.cash advances 


made on shipments. 
double their mone 


AGENT proved ($2) Receipt 


Printing House, Ann Arbor, Mich. 





selling “Dr. Chase’s Im 
ok.” Address Dr. Chase’s 


B.T.BABBITT’S BABY SOAP. 








re ) 

y No artificial and 
Ni deceptive odors to 
cover common and 

u deleterious ingredi- 
ents. UNRIVALLED 
for the TOILET and 
athe BATH. Used in 


= will prevent erup- 

tions, keep the skin soft and smooth, contribute to health. and 

prevent disease. Does away with all powders, chalk or other 

emolients, A certain preventive of chafing itching, &c., in 
a ae the causes of half the crying and crossness of baby- 

. Worth ten times its cost to every mother and family 

in Christendom, packed in boxes of 12 cakes Of : . each, 

and sent free to any address on receipt of $2.50. ate N Y. 


BG For Sale by ba Draggists.-@ .T. Babbit 

E are selling the best fresh new crop imported 

Teas of all kinds and grades of either Green, 

Black or Japan at 40 c., 50 c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., 
$1.00 per pound, and can send one pound by mail 
by adding 18c. per lb. for postage to any part of the 
country. Friends from a distance can rely on get- 
ting good teas for the money. Direct to WILLIAM 


INGRAM & SON, Tea Dealers, 31 North Second 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FURNITURE. 


ESTABLISHED 1847. 
S$. B. REGESTER, 


Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut 
and Cottage Furniture, the Woven Wire Spring, 
Hair and Husk Mattress constantly on hand. Repair- 
ing, Varnishing and Upholstering promptly attended 
to. Furniture carefully packed, removed and stored. 


No. 526 CALLOWHILL ST., PHILAD’ 4, 












Biatehley’s Standard Cucumber and Grafton Co.’s Pumps, with» 
copper linings,old and new styles, and all valuable improvements. 
Manufacturing facilities creatly increased ; stock and assortment 

RGE, prices SMALL. Visitors, Dealers and the Trade es- 
pecially. are cordially _— ee. when in town to the big Exhibition.. 
to cal. and see ux or se aleene. with prices and terms 


C.G. BLATCH! cy, Manuf, 506 Commerce St.. Phila 


These Pumps can be seen at Centennial Exhibition, Agri- 
cultural Hall, Cor. Aisles 9 and N, Column Letter 0, No. 0. 


CALEB D, SHREVE, 
COUNSELLOR AT LAW, 


No. 106 Market Street, 
CAMDEN, N. J. 


CARPETINGS. 


ONE-PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
Window Shades, Oil Cloths, Mats, ete. 


- BENJAMIN CREEN, 
33 Worth Second St Philada 








HAYES, COULTER & CO, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
Heaters, Ranges, and Slate Mantels, 
1305 Chestnut St., Phila. 


Send for catalogues. 
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‘: How to save reshingling—stop leaks effectually MAX ADELER’S Ne 
and cheaply in roofs of all kinds, or lay new roofs” ELBOW-ROOM Outsellsany book in the manta 


Particulars free to any one stating where they saw | Splendidly illustrated with many humorous drawi 
this. Goods sent to any part of the U.S. Will sell at sight. Best commissions. Agents way 


in every place. Terms and circulars free. ca 


Stroppart & Co., 723 Chestnut Street. Philadelphie 
Fix your own roof: our materials are easily ap- 


eee 
tea" READY FOR AGENTS—THRE 
plied with positive satisfaction. Prices low. 


tive amisfaction. Pri CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION 


DESCRIBED AND ILLUSTRATED, 


A graphic pen- picture of its history, grand build. 
ings, wonderful exhibits, curiosities, great da 
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Manufacturers of Slate and Marble 





etc. Profusely illustrated, thoroughly popular, ang aot 
very cheap. /s sellingimmensely. 5,000 Agents 1 
wanted. Send for full particulars. This ig the on 
chance of 100 years to coin money fast. Get the 


only reliable history. Hussarp brotuers, Pubs, 
733 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CAU TION Be not deceived by premature books 


assuming to be “ official,” and tellin 


New designs, beautiful colors, matching carpets, 
trimmings or decorations in rooms. We have a 
large number set up in our warerooms for inspection, 
and are selling at very low prices. Very handsome 








F j what will happen in August and Saptember, pe 

desigus for $12, $18, $20, $22, and $25. Book of PP 3 P Tl 

designs and price list forwarded on application. FARMS FOR SALE poe 
. +24 er ‘ 

Your custom solicited. Call or write. On Second day, 20 of Eleventh month, (Nov.) 1876, the follow. 

W. Y. Slate Roofing Co. ing valuable Real Fstate of the late Hannah Y. Richardson, , 

- e : This property containing about 104 acres, s‘tuate in 23d ward, I 

Jontractors, 49 S. Front Street, Philadelphia. Philadelphia, about 2} miles from Torresdale and Cornwell's Sta- the 

tions on New York division of Pennsylvania R. R., and will be ‘: 

; sold as one farm or in three separate parts. ° 

10 PER CENT: NET No. 1 contains about 72 acres, in a high state of cultivation ; wi 


well stocked with fruit. The improvements consist of Dwelli 
House, 35 by 30 feet, and large Stone and Frame Barn wi 
overshoot and Hay House. 

No. 2 contains 16 acres, most of which is heavy timber. 

No. 3 containing 16} acres, is superior farm land with about 3 
acres of good timber. 

Sale to occur on the premises, a‘ 1 o'clock P. M. 

J. G. WEBSTER, Auctioneer. 
ALSO 
by order of the Orphans’ Court, Estate of Nathaniel Richardson, 
deceased. Publis sale on the premises on 20th of Eleventh mo, 
(Nov.) 1876, at 1 o’clock P. M. 

A valuable Farm of sixty acres, situate in the 23d Ward, 
Philadelphia, fronting on the Red Lion and Ashtons’ Roads, late 
Moreland township, three miles north of Holmesburg and about 
One mile from Ashtons’ Station, on the Bustleton Railroad. Im- 
provements; a substantial two-story Stone House, 20 by 40 feet; 
large Stone Barn, 40 by 60 feet, with overshoot and extensive 
stabliog Wagon House, Ice House, Milk vault, &., all in good 
repair. Apple Orchard and other Fruit Trees. Two-thirds of 
the purchase money may remain on mortgage . desired. 

THOMAS J. HUSBAND, 
JOHN T. RICHARDSON, } Trnatees. 


KANSAS, MISSOURI, AND IOWA 
IMPROVED FARM FIRST MORTGAGE 
COUPON BONDS 


GUARANTEED. 


We guarantee as an assurance that we loan not 
to exceed one third of the actual value. In over six 
years’ business never lost a dollar, never delayed a 
day on interest or principal, neither we nor our cus- 
tomers ever took an acre of land under foreclosure. 
Send for particulars and reference. 

J.B. WATKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kansas, 
or 72 Cedar Street, New York. 

Having investigated these 10 per cent. farm-mort- 
gages negotiated by J. B. Watkins & Co., I believe 
them to be a safe and good security, and as such 
recommend them to my friends. Correspondence 
respecting them and loans for investment are re- 
spectfully solicited. 

Henry Dickinson, Manager, 72 Cedar St., N. Y. 


~ HOUSEKEEPERS 


and those commencing housekeeping can procure a 
complete outfit of Housekeeping Articles, such as 


REFRIGERATORS 


IRONING TABLES, MEAT SAFES, TUBS, 
BUCKETS, BENCHES, BROOMS, 
PLAIN AND JAPANNED TIN WARE, 


1R0N AND WOODEN WARE 


of every description, for kitchen use,at reduced prices 
E. S. FARSON, Manufacturer, oo 
220 and 222 Dock St. (below Walnut), Philadelphia. 


ORSALEIN LAWRENCE, KANSAS. A HOUSE, 

7 rooms, frame, but brick lined; also a barn. 

Pleasantly situated on one of the finest streets in the 
city. For particulars address 

C. P. Upton, St. Louis, Mo.; or E. T. Goopricu, 

Lawrence, Kansas; or Wa. Upton, Hays City, Kansas 


ESTABLISHED 1853. 








Of the latest and most beautiful Designs, and all other Slate Work on han 
tmade to order. 
FACTORY AND SALESROOMS No. 1210 RIDGE AVENUE. 


WILSON & MILLER, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA, 


FRIENDS’ ALMANAC \ 


FOR 1877. 
LARGE AND POCKET SIZE. 


Just issued by Frienps’ Book Association. Con- 
taining a list of Friends’ Meetings and other 
Interesting and Useful Information. 


FOR SALE AT THE 


STORE OF THE ASSOCIATION, 
706 ARCH ST., Philadelphia. 


Price, 10 cents each. $1.00 per doz. By mail, 
$1.10. A liberal discount to dealers, Friends are 
requested to send in their orders. 
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“TAKE FAST HOLD OF INSTRUCTION, LET HER 


VOL. XXXIII. 


COMMUNICATIONS HUST BE ADDRESSED AND PAYMENTS MADE TO | 
JOHN COMLY, AGENT, 

AT PUBLICATION OFFICE, No. 706 ARCH STREET 
OFFICE OPEN from 9 A. M, to 4 P, M. 


TERMS:—TO BE PAID IN ADVANCE { 
The Paper is issued every week. 7 | 
The Tarrty-Tsairp Volume commenced on the 26th of | 

Second month, 1876, at Two Dollars and Sixty Cents to sub- | 
acribers receiving it through the mail, postage prepaid. 


SINGLE NUMBERS SIX CENTS. 


It is desirable that all subscriptions should commence 
the beginning of the volume. 
REMITTANCES by mail should be in omz0Ks, DRAFTs, or 
P. O. Mongy-orDERS; the latter preferred. Money sent by mail | 
will be at the risk of the person so sending. | 

NTS:—T. Burling Hull, Baltimore, Md. 
Joseph 8S. Cohu, New York. 
Benj. Stratton, Richmond, Ind, 


j 


at | 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING. 


The meeting for worship at Lombard St. 
on First-Day morning, the 29th of Tenth 
Month, was largely attended and was an in- 
teresting and jmpressive occasion. Many 
ministers, some from distant localities, were 
present, and the time was fully occupied with 
the various communications offered. 

Samuel M. Janney first rose and reminded 
the assembly that the worship of God did 
not consist in listening to the spoken word, | 
but in waiting reverently for the teaching of 
the Divine Spirit. It is thus that we may enjoy | 
true spiritual worship—the union of the soul | 
with God. He invoked the divine blessing | 
upon the present assembly. Not far from | 
every one of us is the heavenly Helper and | 


2 


Guide. The true purpose of worship is to 
come to a knowledge of His blessed Presence 
in the soul. He who dwelleth notin temples 
made with hands, condescends to abide in 
the hearts of His children. If we truly de- 
sire to know His will, it will be revealed. 
And they who do the will of God,—His sin- 
cere worshippers and obedient servants, will 
krow of His doctrine. 

John Parrish, 
Mary Bradway followed in impressive com- 
munications, all poiating out the necessity of 
patient waiting upon the teachings of the spirit 
of truth, and of faithfulness to manifested 
duty. The troubling of the Pool of Bethesda 


AND PUBLISHED BY AN ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. | 


Darlington Hoopes and | 
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NotIces 


by an angel visitant was compared to the un- 
rest which is experienced by the soul not in 
harmony with God. The descent into the 
troubled waters and the healing of the impo- 
tent ones, to the spiritual regeneration which 
comes of resignation to the divine will, and 
of obedience to the divine guidance. 

The meetings held at the same place in the 
afternoon and in the evening were also fully 
attended and were favored with instructive 
and edifying ministrations. 

Baltimore Yearly Meeting opened on the 
30th of Tenth Month. 

Edith W. Atlee addressed the women’s 
meeting in words of encouragement. Asmal) 
company is here gathered, in comparison 
with the numbers connected with other re- 
ligious bodies, but an important company. 
Each one of us holding a position in which 
we are responsible for the. influence we ex- 
ercise upon those around. Many feel dis~ 
couraged in view of their own littleness, 
hardly daring to take a step forward. To 
these, the encouraging assurance of the in- 
spired Psalmist is yet applicable: “The 
meek will He guide in judgment, the meek. 
| will He teach His way.” 
| This meekness of wisdom is to be striven 
for with prayer—prayer for a teachable, 
| childlike condition. So may we move for- 
| ward in unity, honoring our Heavenly Fath- 
er and in turn honored and blessed by His 
presence and guidance. 











| 
| 
| 
\ 
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Herriet E. Kirk followed in some remarks | 
eapon watchfulness and fraternal love. “ Be- 
thold,” said the Psalmist, “how good and 
‘thew pleasant it is for brethren to dwell to- 
gether in unity.” Not alone to meet, but 
we dwell in unity together. Each must 
watch. Bring no strange fire upon the 
calrar; force no offering. Then love will 
eever us as with a mantle; we will have 
but one aim, the glory of God. We will 
be enadled to sing the praises of the Holy 
One, te conduct our business with wisdom 
and watchfulness, drawing the young into 
anity, their spirits mingling with ours. 


‘The business of the meeting was then pro- 
ceeded with by the calling of the representa- 
tives from the various constituent meetings. 

Mary Needles then exhorted the assem- 
bly to dwell under the teaching of the 
Spirit of Wisdom. Emily Canby called the 
attention of Friends to the wide difference | 
between making a profession of faith or of | 
godliness, and making a confession before 
men of what we have known of the wouder- 
ous working of the Divine Power in and for 
ourselves. 


Minutes were now presented for John Par- 
rish, a minister from Woodbury Monthly 
Meeting, N. J.; for Mary Bradway, a minister 
rom Gieenwich Monthly Meeting. N. J. ; for 
-Jaue R. Searing, an elder from Scipio Month- 
ly Meeting, N. Y.; for Mary M. Thomas, a 
minister from Radnor Monthly Meeting, 
Peunsylvania; for Isaac Hicks, a minister 
from Westbury Monthly Meeting, N. Y.; 
for Thomas D. Tomlinson, a member from 
-Mzrietta Monthly Meeting, lowa ; for Charles 
Kirk, an elder from Horsham Monthly Meet- 
iug, Pennsylvania; for Harriet E. Kirk, a 
mivister from Horsham, Monthly Meeting ; 
for Edith W. Atlee, a minister from Abing- 
ton Monthly Meeting, Pennsylvania; and 
fur Richard and Caroline Lukens, of Benja- 
min ville, Illinois. 

After much expression of cordial welcome 
to the Friends from a distance, a deputation 
was received from mens’ meeting, announcing 
that a proposition had been sent up from 
Nottingham Quarterly Meeting, proposing 
that a clause be added to that part. of the 
discipline which enjoins temperance and 
moderation, advising Friends, especially the 
young, tv refrain from the use of tobacco. A 
committee was appointed in both branches of 

the meeting, to take the matter into con- 
sideration. 

At the opening of the afternoon meeting, a 
Friend, on behalf of the representatives, an- 
nounced that they were united in recommend 
ing the appointment of Mary C. Cutler for 
elerk, and of Lydia Stabler for assistant 











clerk, the present year. They were aceg - 
ingly appointed to that service. e 

Epistles from New York and from Genegg. 
Yearly Meetings were then read, and several 
Friends expressed grateful appreciation fg 
the words of comfort and counsel, and for the 
renewed evidence of true gospel love. 

The committee appointed at the mornj 
meeting to consider the proposition from 
Nottingham, now reported that they wer 
agreed in recommending tothe Yearly Meet. 
ing the adoption of a clause to be inserted jg 
the Book of Discipline, advising friends tg 
abstain from the pernicious habit of usi 
tobacco. The youth most especially are ex. 
horted to avoid a practice so liable to become 
habitual, and so often injurious to health, 
Entire unity was expressed with the report of 
the commitiee, and, men’s meeting concur 
ring, the proposed clause was ordered to be 
inserted in the Book of Discipline. 

At the opening of the meeting on Third-Da 
morning, @ visit was received from John J, 
Cornell, who had a message of comfort and 
counsel for some of the mothers in Israel, 
who having long labored in the cause of 
Truth, were now bowed down under a sense 
of discouragement. They saw not the relig- 
ious progress among the young which they 
had prayed and labored for so earnestly. But 
he feared that they were overlooking the 
secret working of the Divine Spirit in 
the hearts of some of the younger members, 
who have as yet given no sign, at least no 
external evidence, of their spiritual growth, 

He cited the lesson which was given to the 
desponding prophet of Israel, who had been 
very zealous in the cause of his God, and 
lamented that his people had forsaken the 
covenant of God, thrown down His altars, 
slain His prophets with the sword, and were 
now seeking the life of the faithful servant of 
the Highest. To him came the comforting 
assurance that there was yet a band of faith- 
ful worshippers of Jehovah remaining in Israel 
who were not polluted with the service of 
Baal. 

There are yet many among the young who 
will be prepared and in due time called forth 
into the Lord's work. These he exhorted to 
prompt obedience to the pointings of duty, 

however slight may seem to be its require 
ments; assuring them that keener enjoyment 


is to be experienced in dedication to the Di- | 


vine will, than in any other possible condi- 
tion of human life. Indeed, none but those 
who live in accordance with the teachings 
and leadings of the Holy Spirit know aught 
of true happiness. 

Deborah F. Wharton and several other 
Friends followed, in confirmation of the testi- 
mony of J.J. Cornell, assuring the inexper- 
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fenced of the joy and peace which ever 
attends faithfulness to duty. : 

Aftez the reading and the consideration of 
the First Query, the meeting closed. 

On third day afternoon a minute for Enos 
Heacock, a minister from West Monthly 
Meeting, Obio, was presented. Then the 
state of society was entered upon, by the con- 
gideration of the Second, Third, Fourth, 
Fifth, Sixth and Seventh Queries. Much 
eoncern was expressed in view of acknowl- 
edged deficiencies, and counsel and encour- 
agement to faithfulness in the maintenance 
of the testimonies of truth were extended. 
No strict and definite rule of life was laid 
down for all, but all were directed to coa- 
seientious attention to the teachings of the 
internal monitur, and we were assured this 
would lead into true unity. 

Fourth-day afternoon, Emily Canby ex- 
pressing a concern to visit the men’s meeting, 
she was set at liberty. The report of the Treas- 
urer was then received and adopted, and it 
qwas ordered that the usual subscription for 
Friends’ Intelligencer, to be dis ributed among 
those who desire to have it, be continued. 

The epistle from Illinois Yearly Meeting 
was then read. This was a communication 
of more than usual interest, recounting the 
interesting Iaodian work of that body of 
Friends, and giving an account of the care 
they were taking and the ends for which they 
were striving in regard to the education of 
their youth. They feel the great responsi- 
bility which rests upon them in upholding 
the principles and testimonies of the Society 
in this part of our country, and realize that 
life is too short to be wasted in anything on 
which the Divine approval cannot rest. 

The eighth Query, embodyiog the testi- 

mony against all forms of oppression, was 
then considered and responded to. Edith 
W. Atlee feelingly expressed her sense of the 
deep trials that the members of this Yearly 
Meeting have known in days past, when the 
greatest courage, faith and dedication were 
required of those who would be truly faithful 
to real Christian principle. She remarked 
that she had, in a degree, participated in the 
labor and concern of Friends upon this sub- 
ject. 
: The ninth and tenth Queries were then re- 
plied to, twelve ministers and Elders having 
passed away during the year. The advanced 
age of nearly all of these was remarkable, and 
confirms th- impression that is gaining ground 
that Friends, as a body, enjoy remarkable 
longevity. 

ln reply to the eleventh Query, it was an- 
nounced that no new meetings have been es- 
tablished during the past year. 

The twelfth Query, in regard to the care- 
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ful guarding of the education of the children 
of the Society, then engaged the attention of 
the meeting, and the very great importance 
of placing their in-truction only in truly 
capable hands, and of early presenting to 
them the vital principles which bave actu- 
ated their fathers were earnestly advocated. 

Fifth day morning session opened with a 
visit from Isaac Hicks, who addressed the 
meeting at some length. He felt it to be his 
mission to encourage some loving, trusting 
heart who had been calied into the vineyard 
of the Lord, to be of good cheer and go forth. 
Let neither pride nor fear prevent the offer- 
ing, and count nothing too hard to perform, 
nothing too dear to part with, in obedience to 
the Divine requirivgs, Without firm faith 
in the Divine Helper, we can never be con- 
querors over our own spirits. 

John Parrish afterward made a visit to the 
meeting, and was concerned to offer a strength- 
ening word to those whe were discouraged, 
from want of faith, from a dependence on 
those around rather than upon the gift of 
God in the soul. 

The first business of the Fifth-day after- 
noon session was reading the report of the 
Committee on Education by the clerk of the 
committee, Eli M. Lamb. This report, which 
showed much encouraging progress, elicited 
considerable expression of satisfaction, and 
the same committee was reappointed for the 
ensuing year. 

The reading of the minutes of the Repre- 
sentative Committee next engaged the atten- 
tion of the meeting. Their efforts for the ad- 
vancement of the cause of peace among the 
nations were set»forth, and though the com- 
mittee know not that they have accomplished 
much in influencing those in authority, they 
believe they have done all that lay in their 
power, and would gladly have done more if 
more had seemed practicable. 

The committee who have been entrusted 
with the disbursement of the Fairhill Fund, 
reported next in order. 

The establishment of a school in which the 
aim shall be to impart a guarded intellectual 
education, in connection with the industrial 
trainiog needful to fit the youth for practical 
business life, has claimed the consideration of 
men’s meeting, and the subject elicited much 
expression of satisfaction here. 

Mary Bradway then rose with the expres- 
sion, ‘Say not that the former days were 
better than these.” She felt impressed with 
the progress shown by the reports, and be- 
lieved the intellectual as well as the moral 
and industrial culture of our children to bea 

good aud needful work. 

The report of the committee in charge of 
Indian Affairs was next read, after which the 
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epistles addressed to Illinois, Ohio, Indiana, 
Genesee and New York Yearly Meetings 
were considered and approved. 

After this business was finished, several 
Friends addressed the meeting in turn, with 
parting exhortations, and the grateful sense 
of Divine favor which prevailed was ex- 
pressed by the closing minute. S. R. 


Norr.—We expect to receive an account 
of the proceedings of the Men’s Branch of 
Baltimore Yearly Meeting in time for our 
next issue. 


sa cal ance cscs 
From the Liberal Christian. 
MACHINE MORALITY. 


We are the daily witnesses of efforts to 
promote honesty in business, in trade, in 
railroads and street-cars by machinery; to 
check by material instruments vices that 
originate in moral depravity. We believe 
all such efforts ridiculously inadequate, nay, 
worse, absurdly misplaced. Because street- 
car conductors must be paid higher wages if 
they are taken from a decent and respectable 
class, it is deemed eeonomical to take men 
from any class at low wages and depend on 
mechanical checks to prevent their pecula- 
tions. This patent effort to make conscience 
and character needless, to substitute the click 
of a clock or the sound of a bell for the whis- 
per of the inward monitor, is destined to 
certain failure. It provokes a contest be- 
tween the wits of mechanical inventors and 
the wits of vulgar rogues and thieves. It 
renounces the obligation of making inquest 
into the character of employees. It declares 
the moral law of the Creator to be a failure. 

Would the world be more virtuous if every 
falsehood, wrong thought or act of dishonesty 
were, at the instant it occurred, inscribed 
visibly upon the sinner’s forehead, so that no 
doubt, no concealment were possible? Such 
an arrangement would act, we suppose, just 
as the visible presence of the Almighty, 
seated in the nearest sky and armed with 
argus eyes, would probably operate upon 
men’s piety. It would cow and awe men 
into passive inertness. There would be less 
disobedience, but infinitely less obedience. 
Men would die of dread, as young plants 
wither in the noonday sun. But God does 
not want obedience, or even faultlessness, at 
all costs. He wants a free obedience, a love 
of goodness for its own sake, an obedience 
which is less due to dread than to affection. 

He does not crush the plant in order to 
kill the noxious worm upon it. He is not 
intolerant of weaknesses and follies, or even 
vices, to the extent of ceasing to love the 
creature who, amid them all, is yet capable 
of becoming the free chooser of what is true, 


























eye and club, and call it love of order. They | 
create total abstinence in a few, instead of 
temperance in all; they banish the moral 
lepers to the Lazarettos of the public _pris- 
ons, or the viler streets of our cities, and then 
call attention to the gentility and quiet 
behavior of all other parts of the population 
in the town. 

Providence has no favor for any kind of 
order, peace or respectability which is not 
founded on respect for the uviversal human 
rights of all, and which does not come out of 
a sentiment of real justice, real honor, real 
charity, real principle, real piety. All else is 
sham, pretence, veneer. It is building the 
wall of social protection with untempered 
mortar. Better let the gaps stand until we 
can build with true cement, or we may share 
the fate of those on whom the tower of Siloam 
fell. Many a decent, orderly society has 
been built on the sand of outward decency, 
instead of on the rock of inward morality, 
and has overwhelmed its unsuspecting archi- 




















































































































INTELLIGENCER. 
holy and good. We must imitate him. We oo 
must not violate general principles of truth, has 
morality, freedom, or private rights, for the per 
sake of controlling or eradicating evils of °F 
which we are naturally impatient.) we 
England prefers to abandon her extradition — - 
treaty with us rather than sacrifice her prin Ch: 
ciple of being the asylum of political exiless h 
and if she shelters rogues and villains under 
the sacred principle of asylum, she does § = 
because she thinks it a less evil than the sur, ae 
render of her honored and honorable publig hi 
law. Thus we might stop many ‘sine de 
evils in this country, if we were ready to sq ‘a 
rifice the all-important principle of the sane. ns 
tity of the private dwelling; but it would be ab 
a fearful mistake to purchase immunity from ‘ 
special wrongs by opening the flood gates e 
of tyranny, police intrusion and constabula e 
inspection, and thus allowing the worst evi ha 
of governmental intervention to pass into our Cl 
homes and drive their sanctity away. th 
Neither force, surveillance, machinery, P 
police nor special legislation can propelll 
supplant the influence of juatice, truth, ex- 
perience, religion and education acting in Re 
freedom and through pulpit, press, conversa. 
tion and social and domestic influence upon 
the public opinion of communities and coun- n 
tries. If the world cannot be purged and el 
brought into an order, charity and purity g 
consistent with the utmost freedom and the c 
largest play of all human faculties by this hy x 
method, all other methods are mere confes | t 
sions of defeat. They maim liberty, to make y 
law possible ; they create a shallow decorum, t 
and call it morality; a timid superstition, r 
and call it religion; an outward decency, k 
and call it purity; a fear of the policeman’s ‘ 
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¢ects in sudden ruin. Many a great church 
has hung together by the daubing of untem- 
ered mortar, by superstition, by formality, 

by lies in God’s name, by false promises to 

which Christ’s signature has been forged, but 

has soon ceased to be the home of morals or 

of true men. Many a so-called convert to 

Christianity is in a few months a worse man 

than he ever was, because his will was caught 
away and he became a proselyte under a 
passionate or contagious impulse which was 
not his real self, and which, when it leaves 
him, leaves him a scoffer and an infidel in- 
deed. It is only the love of God, duty, truth 
and goodness, and not the fear of policemen, 
laws or jails, that can really build up a moral 
order in society. It becomes reformers to 
give heed to this truth, for it is grossly for- 
gotten and abused by superficial friends of 
virtue and half and half enemies of vice who 
have failed to see what is the real spirit of 
Christianity, the real significance of liberty, 
the real goal proposed by the Author and 
Providence of the moral world. 


THE NEED OF WOMEN IN SCIENCE. 
Read by Maria Mitchell before the Women’s Con- 
gress at its recent meeting in Philadelphia. 

In our inquiries in regard to the opportu- 
nities afforded to women for the study of sci- 
ence, we are not surprised to find them mea 
gre and unsatisfactory. Nor, with one ex- 
ception, are we surprised at the localities in 
which the little culture of science is found ; 
they have the range of latitude and longitude 
which we expected. The light shading on 
the map of the world, which in the old school | 
books used to divide the enlightened from the 
barbarian countries, might be used to-day to 

designate the scientific znd the unscientific. 

Taking our whole country into considera- 
tion, there is very little attention paid to sci- 
ence. The same influences which deter men 
in scientific research operate only more forci- 
bly upon women; the want of leisure and the 
unremunerative character of intellectual pur- 
suits. And yet the fact that a few women 
give themselyes so determinedly to scientific 
studies, and that so many make a beginning 
would seem to show that they have a decided 
fitness for the demand. Young girls almost 
all study the natural sciences in schools, and 
quite a moiety of them take up the abstract 
sciences. I do not believe it is because the 
science of the ordinary schools requires little 
brain-work, although that is true, but be- 
cause it is the work to which they instinctive- 
ly incline. I should like to urge upon young 
women a course of solid scientific study in 
some one direction for two reasons: First, 
the needs of science; second, their own needs. 

The needs of science. For.the very reason 
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that a woman’s methods are different from 
those of a man, are women needed in scien- 
tific work. All her nice perceptions of min- 
ute details, all her delicate observation of 
color, of form, of shape, of change, and her 
capability of patient routine would be of im- 
mense value in the collection of scientific 
facts. 

When I see a woman put an exquisitely 
fine needle at exactly the same distance from 
the last stich which that last stitch was from 
its predecessor, I think what a capacity she 
has for an astronomical observer; unknow- 
ingly, she is using a micrometer—unconsci- 
ously, she is graduating circles. And the 
eye which has been trained in the matching 
of worsteds is especially fitted for the use of 
prism and spectroscope. Persons who are in 
charge of the scientific departments of col- 
leges are always mourning over the scarcity 
of trained assistants. The directors of ob- 
servatories and museums not infrequently do 
an enormous amount of routine work which 
they would gladly relinquish ; their time and 
strength are wasted on labor which students 
could do equally well, if students could be 
found who would be réady to make science a 
life-work. 

Women are needed, too, as lecturers in 
schools; it needs only the supply, and the 
demand will come, 

Persons who are known to be in a line of 
scientific work are continually besieged with 
applications to give lectures, to write short 
articles for periodicals, to translate Aoreign 
works. Such lectures and such articlés would 
| do little directly for the advance, but much in- 
| directly in forming taste and arousing interest. 

I am far from the intention of encouraging 
young women to scientific study on account 
| of its outward utility ; at best, its wages to- 
day are little above those of manual labor, 
and were they those of royal revenues I 
should stil] raise the objection that it is an 
ignoble following of nature, which looks for 
gain. Better dig in the earth for gold than 
study its rocks for pay. : 

But, for themselves, for young women who 
have a love of nature and a longing to stud 
her laws, how shall the taste be developed, 
and how shall they be encouraged ? We must 

have a different kind of teaching. It must 

not be text-book teaching. I doubt if science 
can be taught in school rooms at all. Cer- 
tainly it cannot be taught by hearing recita- 
tions. There is a touch of the absurd ina 
teacher asking any but a very young person 

a question the answer to which he already 

knows. In the old-fashioned books the dia- 

logue method is better used—the pupil aske, 
and the teacher answers. Eudora asks how 
far the earth is from the sun, and Tutor an- 
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swers. Eudora then asks how this was found 
out, and Tutor explains. 

The method of teaching science ‘by lectures 
is questionable ; it is liable to the objection 
that the lecturer impreszes himself and his 
views upon the listener rather than nature 
and her ways. It is a feeble kind of science 
which can he put upon a black-beard, placed 
in array upon a table or arranged upon 
shelves ; the facts of science may be taught 
by such means—the spirit of science, which 
is the love of inves'igation, they cannot 
arouse. If science can be developed at all 
in class-rooms, it must be by debate—free 
thought and free inquiry are the very first 
steps in the path of science. Only the “ hard 
pan ” of scientific truths should be accepted, 
and scarcely that. I should have more hope 
of a girl who questioned if three angles of a 
triangle equalled two right angles, than of 
one who learned the demonstration, and ac- 
cepted it in a few minutes. 

It will be easier to reform the in-school 
work than to take young women over the 
next years, when they leave the class-rooms 
and colleges, but it will be less difficult if in 
the class room they have learned to think for 
themselves, and to plan their own lives. 
What lies before the true lover of Nature, if 
she be a woman, when she leaves college? 
Almost always entire renunciation of her own 
wishes. An account which comes to me from 
one of the large cities of New York must 
be too strongly expressed, and yet it is some- 
what true of any town. The writer says: 

“If an unfortunate female should happen 
to possess a lurking fondness for any special 
scientific or literary pursuit, she is careful 
(if of any social position) to hide it as she 
she would some deformity.” 

The young woman who leaves college be- 
longs to one of two classes. She must either 
enter at once upon some business which shall 
enable her to be self supporting, or she must 
accept parental support. 

If there is any class of women for whom I 
have a deep compassion it is the unmarried 
and unoccupied daughters of rich men; all 
the more do I pity them if, as often happens, 
they are born with a good deal of brain- 
power. I shudder as I recall the speech of 
the editor of a widely read newspaper : “ The 
first duty of a woman is to be ornamental in 
the parlor.” That is, she is to be the marble 
Clyte or Psyche that stands on the bracket! 

For such young women there is only the 
slow change of the ages; the conversion of 
public sentiment, or a struggle to which al- 
most no one is equal. In most cases.she 


“‘ Suffers, recoils, then, thirsty and despairing 
Of what she would, descends and sips the nearest 
draught.” 





There is more hope for the poor young 
woman. For her there is work. But in her 
poverty there are the elements of destruction, 
She is, perhaps, a lover of nature, and dreams 
of a lite devoted to study; she is a born in- 
vestigator, and knows that she has specia} 
power as well as peculiar tastes ; she stifles 
her longings, and enters upon work, distaste- 
ful work, work which is fettering, because the 
home needs her and there are younger ones 
to be aided. I question if a young woman 
who knows she has peculiar gifts, who can 
say of nature, ‘“‘ Her priest I am, her holy 
filets wear,” has apy right to turn aside from 
this call of God. That self-abnegation is not 
a virtue which urges the nearest and, on the 
whole, the easiest rather than the highest 
duty. The woman who has a definite line 
marked out for her in her natural gifts, has 
a duty as imperative as that which family ties 
im pose. 

For these cases of rarely gifted souls we 
should care. Dves anyone suppose that any 
woman in all the ages has had a fair chance 
to show what she could do in science? Let 
me bring before you two cases. One is Ty- 
cho Brahé, of the sixteenth, and the other is 
Caroline Herschel, of the eighteenth century. 


For a certain class of studenta there are the 
summer schovls, like that of Penikese, and 
there is the “Suciety to Encourage Home 
S udies,” at present almost entirely literary 
in its aims. For asmaller and a more de- 
cided type of women, we should become a 
bureau of advice, and also originators of ways 
and means. Young women should be en- 
couraged to state their case, and our com- 
mittee should be able to suggest methods, 
ways of increasing facilities, perhaps to find 
opportunities for work in science. But what 
a scientist most needs is leisure—time to 
think. We ought to be able to give aids in 
the shape of a year’s residence near large 
libraries, museums, laboratories or observa- 
tories. How eagerly such opportunities would 
be sought we all know. 


The laws of nature are not discovered by 
accident; theories do not come by chance, 
even to the greatest minds. They are not 
born of the hurry and ‘worry of daily toil ; 
they are diligently sought, they are patiently 
waited for, they are received with cautious 
reserve, they are accepted with reverence and 
awe. And until able women have given their 
lives to investigation .it is idle to discuss the 
question of their capacity for original work. 


THey who know the truth are not equal to 


those who revere it; and they who revere it 
are not equal to those who find pleasure in it. 
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LOCAL INFORMATION. 
ONTARIO, CANADA, 

The following notices may afford sume evi- 
dence that the Good Shepherd, whose care is 
over all, and who, judging by the private 
accounts that come to us, feeds so bountifully 
his flocks in your sunny southern land, is not 
unmindful of that portion dwelling in these 
remoter regions, but sometimes puts forth 
His qualified instruments, to whom the com- 
mand is, as it was to Peter, “ Feed my sheep! 
Feed my lambs!” 

May we be grateful recipients of such 
favors, bearing in mind that, though our 
feastings may not be frequent, it is, perhaps, 
ours to enjoy with a keener relish. 

The Circular Meeting held in East Gwil- 
limburg on the 15th of Tenth month, con- 
yened at half-past three P.M. While gath- 
ering and settling into quiet a deep solemnity 
appeared to overspread the assembly, and 
after a time of waiting R. Widdifield arose 
and spoke at some length, with earnest per- 
suasive force, setting forth the nature and 
beauty of silent worship, and the necessity of 
practical righteousness and a spirit of humil- 
ity and devotion, that, whensoever the sum- 
mons may come to us, calling from works to 
rewards, there may be a preparation to adopt 
the language, “ Thy servant is ready.” It 
was felt to be a favored season. 

This Circular Meeting was organized in 
Tenth month, 1875, under the care of a com- 
mittee appointed in the preceding session of 
Canada Half-year’s Meeting, held at Yonge 
Street, Ont. 

Meetings have been held once in two 
months. All have been well attended and satis- 
factorily crowned with the Master’s presence. 

A few Friends reside in the immediate 
locality who belongto Whitechurch Particular 
Meeting, about eight miles distant. 

The next meeting will be he!d on First-day 
afternoon, the 17th of Twelfth month, 1876. 





As I have not yet seen any account of our 
late Half-year’s Meeting, and not being 
aware that there has been any offering made 
relative to it, I submit the following: 

Canada Half-year’s Meeting was held on 


Seventh day, the 23d of Ninth month last, 


and was about as large as usual. 


We were favored with the company of our 
friends 8S. P. Gardner and his companion, G. 
In the morning 
meeting, silence was first broken by a short 
communication from E. B.., of West Lake 
spoke 


at considerable length, setting forth, in a 


T. Smith, of New York. 


Monthly Meeting, after which S. P. G. 


>? 


The shutters were then closed, and the two 


branches proceeded with their accustomed 
course of business. 


Our esteemed friend, Isaac Wilson, made 


an acceptable visit into Women’s Meeting, 
speaking with feeling earnestness to some 
indivi ‘ual state present. On Firat day morn 
ing the meeting-house was filled to its utmost 
capacity. 


S. P. G. was again exercised, delivering 2 


discourse, full, clear and logical, occupying 
over an hour, and closing with a fervent 
appeal to the young, the middle aged and the 
aged, to place and continue their dependence 
upon the Arm of unfailing strength—upom 
that Power which is sufficient to guide and 
sustain through all the vicissitudes of life. It 


was a season long to be gratefully remem- 
bered. 


In addition to the above I may pen for 


thy private perusal another sketch. 


Oa the 15th inst. it was my privilege to 


attend the morning meeting in Uxbridge. 
Owing to the inclemency of the weather, the 
attendance was smaller than usual, yet those 
present seemed to be closely united in the 
bonds of true fellowship. Near the close, 
Sarah Ann Wilson, of Yonge Street Monthly 
Meeting, knelt in fervent supplication, which 
seemed to rise up as sweet incense before the 


throne of the E ernal, to the tendering off 
most if not all minds present. 


—__—__-—4@—2-———____- 


SAS CRAPS 
FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTBRB- 


We did not arrive in time to attend the 
afternoon sitting (Baltimore Yearly Meeting), 
but after rest and tea we went to the Indian 
delegation at 7.30. There seemed to be no 
waning of interest in the concern, and less ex- 
pression of discouragement at the present as- 
pect of Indian affairs than might have beem 
expected. The general conclusion seemed to 
be that Friends should work on while there 
was a possibility of doing any good. 

Early in Third-day morning’s sitting we 
had a visit from J. J. Cornell, and, though 
his address took up considerable time, I think: 
no one word could have been spared. He 
addressed several states very discriminatingly, 
two of which I was specially interested im, 
not because either of them was my own, but 
because he gave utterance to what has often 


| been in my mind, but had not taken com- 
| plete shape. He exhorted the mothers im the 
| church, whose lives had been devoted te the 


truth as we hold it, not to go mourning on 
their way on account of what, by looking at 


clear and comprehensive manner, the truths | the outside, they deem the defection of the 
of the Gospel, and the way of salvation as | young, but to Jook deep enough to see the 


recognized by Friends. 





| strivings of the Divine Spirit to bring them, im 
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ways adapted to their different needs, into 
harmony with their Heavenly Father—not 
to conclude that because certain requirements 
were made of themselves in early life, that 
exactly the same would be made of the young 
now; but to have implicit faith in the lead- 
ings of the Divine Spirit, that knows the 
needs of each, and administers just the disci- 
pline that is necessary. His advice to those 
young in the ministry was (and here he was 
aware he was going counter to a prevailing 
sentiment), not to wait “until the woe was 
pronounced ” before uttering what was clearly 
impressed on the mind as a duty to deliver. 
By thus refusing to render a cheerful obedi- 
ence, the growth in divine things would be 
retarded, and the communion with the Heav- 
enly Father not complete and full. He illus- 
trated this by an appeal to parents, whether 
the loving intercourse between a parent and 
child would be complete, if when the parent 
gave a command clearly, the child refused to 
obey until it was found necessary to punish 
him. He also cautioned this class against 
depending on the good opinion and looking 
for the sy mpathy of their friends; but to keep 
in the path of obedience, however simple the 
gift (perhaps an impression couched in the 
very words to be uttered, and dwelling in the 
mind beforehand), looking for no approval 
but that of the monitor within and the 
reward which would surely come in a growth 


of the spiritual life. When he withdrew, 
oh, how I longed for a short season of 
solemn silence, and then to proceed with 


the business under that covering. I even 
felt tempted to put forth a hand, unbid- 


den, and request it, but did not, for want 
of evidence that it would be right. I did not 
count the communications that immediately 
followed, but think there were five or six, 
perhaps more, all-to the same purport as the 
one we had listened to, and all good in them- 
selves; but coming as they did, when the 
mind was full, they did not deepen the 
impression we were under, but the reverse; 
at least that was my experience. Thou must 
reprove me if [am wrong. I have observed 
that when a subject deeply interests me, and 
I wish to remember all about, it, I can do so 
if the mind is allowed to dwell for some time 
upon it. But if from any circumstance I am 
obliged to turn directly from the subject, the 
impression is weakened, and in turning to it 
again I find it fainter. For some such rea- 


son, though perhaps they would not have 
called it the philosophy of the matter, our 
early church fathers advised that when a 
meeting was “well left,” that is, under a 
deeply solemn influence from a previous Gos- 
pel message—when the cup of feeling was full 
—there should 


be care not to dissipate it by 


LT 
ee  —————— 


additional words, and I may add, even words 
of unity and commendation. If ever a fre. 
quent turning of the fleece is allowable, I 
think it is in such cases. 
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Ina fow edie we would express our r grati- 
fication in so promptly receiving a report 
from Baltimore Yearly Meeting, which ap- 
pears to have been a season of Divine favor. 
From Indiana we have had no direct intelli- 
gence. This we regret, as it is interesting to 
subscribers as well as ourselves to share with 
our distant Friends the mental and spiritual 
food which may have been broken and blessed 
among them on euch occasions. 

While we greatly enjoy the fresh accounts 
sent us by Friends in the attendance of these 
meetings, we would be glad to receive the 
printed extracts as early as practicable, from 
which to gather such official information as 
will be of interest to our readers. 





MARRIED. 

BANCROFT—COOPER.—On the Ist inst., under 
the care of Woodbury Monthly Meeting, at the resi- 
dence of Clement M. Biddle, Sharon Hill, Delaware 
county, Pa., Wm. P. Bancroft to Emma Cooper. 

TAYLOR—LANGSTROTH.—On Fifth-day, 26th 
inst., at the bride’s residence, by Friends’ cer: mony, 
Charles M. Taylor, Jr., of Philadelphia, to Ella M. 
daughter of James I. Langstroth, of Germantown. 

WHITE—WALTER.—On the 19th of “‘entb mo., 
1876, under the care of Philadelphia Monthly Meet- 


ing, (Race street), George F. White to Mary J. Wal- 
ter, all of this city. 
——- o—erm eC 
DIED. 


BAYNES.—On the 31st of Tenth month, 1876, in 
Baltimore, Mary, wife of George B. Baynes and 
daughter of Jacob and Elizabeth Burrough, aged 30 
years; a member of Baltimore Monthly Meeting. 

BRANIN.—In Trenton, N. J, on the 31st ult., 
Achsah G. Branin, in the 70th year of her age. 


GIBSON .—On the 5th of Eighth mo., 1876, at her 
residence near Bloomfield, Piince Edward county, 
Ontario, Maria, wife of James A. Gibson, in the 
40th year of ber age; a valued member of West- 
L: ke Moathly Meeting. 

Her illness was short, but she was found ready. 
She manifested much concern for the spiritual wel- 
fare of her family and relatives, and when very near 
her close petitioned fervently for their preservation 
and advancement in righteousness. 

NOXEN.—At his residence, Bloomfield, Prince 
Edward county, Ontario, on tLe 10th of Tenth mo., 
1876, Samuel Noxen, aged 75 years. 

So long as his health would permit, he attended 
diligently West Lake Meetin; 


g, of which he was a 
useful member. He endured hi: lingering and pain- 
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ful illness with much patience. His love extended] to the United States, and establishment of 
to all around him, and to him the quotation may be new industries based upon superior natural 


instly applied, “ Mark the perfect man and behold . 
= wpright; for the end of that man is peace,” and undeveloped advantages made more evi 
dent by the Exhibition. 


‘CKNEY.—On the 3lst of Seventh mo., 1876, ‘ ee 
tarsal Prince- Edward county, Ontario, 3. Immigration in general, and especially 
Phebe, wife of Walter H. Stickney, aged 65 years. of skilled artisans. 

She was a useful member of West Lake Monthly “4, Educational and social effects in mak- 
Meeting, and 1 ances aa the responsible ing our people of all sections better known to 
sition of Elder, fulfilling its duties to the satis- : : 
Sia of her friends. For several years she was each other, and better acquainted with the 
unable to walk alone, from the effects of paralysis, | people and products of other lands. 
but often rode 20 miles to attend Monthly Meeting. oh Making the resources of the country 
She was patient and cheerful under her afflictions, | better known to our own and to foreign arti- 
and when called her lamp was trimmed and burn- sans, and making our people and artisans 
tng. more familiar with the work, inventions and 


WHITE.—At her residence, in Prince Edward Pa 
county, Ontario, on the 11th of Highth mo., 1876, methods of foreign workmen. 


Lydia, wife of Alfred White, a useful member of| . “ 6. The stimulus to produce better and 
West Lake Monthly Meeting. cheaper products, and to compete in the mar- 
She was one of the quiet and unobtrusive, whose | kets of the world with the manufacturers of 
virtues were best known to those most intimate other and older countries. 
with her. As she lived so she died—in peace with “7. Advancement of artistic culture and 
her Heavenly Father and all mankind. : h ose f d t Th 
UPDEGRAFF.—On Tenth month 28th, 1876, at - t . appreciation : ° art aie — ~~ _ 
Colerain, Belmont county, Ohio, Mary Ann Upde- rapid promotion of artistic manufactures in 
graff, in the 8Ist year of her age ; a member of Con- | the United States, and especially the stimulus 
cord Monthly Meeting and Short Creek Quarter. given by the Exhibition to art education, as 
VAIL.—On the 6th of Ninth month, 1876, sud-| notably shown in the establishment of a per- 
denly, of typhoid fever, Barclay I. Vail, in the 40th | manent museum of art (the Memorial Hall) 
year of his age; a member of Forest Particular and | —the Pennsylvania Museum, ete. 
Faliston Monthly Meetings, Hartford county, Md. : : F 





“8. The advancement of science by forma- 
Sere — ~~ | tion of new collections illustrative of different 
ee | branches of science; by the exhibition of in- 

Sasa eres ewe. struments and apparatus of research and in- 

Re, 24. vestigation, and by the concourse of distin- 

THE ELEVENTH HOUR. guished specialists upon the Board of Judges 

It is with something of sadness that I} and otherwise connected with or drawn to the 
realize that the days draw nigh in which we | Exhibition.” 

must take a final !eave of the great fair whieh} If this report is prepared by persons of 

has been a source of so much instruction and | wide culture and refined taste, it will be one 








gso.much delight. Few imagined, five months | of the most valuable and interesting of docu- 


ago, the large measure of success which has| ments, and especially so to those who have 
rewarded the efforts of the citizens who plan-| made a real study of the Exhibition, and who 
ned and have carried forward this great en-| have caught somewhat of the enthusiasm of 
terprise, and who soon will give an account| those by whom it was called into existence. 
of their stewardship. The warm praise so} The 27th of Tenth month is a day of per- 
freely lavished upon them by our own peo-| fect beauty, and one in which it is pleasant 
ple, and by the visitors from other lands, is} to walk over the long, devious pathways of 
an earnest of the more full approval which | the grounds and enjoy a general view of the 
awaits them when they are ready to lay down | imposing buildings with the gay flags of 
their work. every nation fluttering against a sky as blue 
Prof. Blake, at a recent meeting of the| as that of Italy. The fouatains are smiling 
Commissioners, called attention to the re-| with rainbows, and sculptured worthies who 
quirement of Congress that the managers of | have arisen this summer upon the enchanted 
the Exhibition present to it “a full history | ground, look purely, almost unearthly white, 
of this Exhibition, its inception, development, | in the distance. In old Roman days such as 
progress, extent, its administration and its| these (Columbus and Washington) would 
finances, which includes a full account of its} have been worshipped as demi-gods. 
revenues and expenditures.” The frost-bitten flowers have hidden their 
These are some of the topics then suggested: | diminished heads, but the well-kept grass is 
“1, Effects of the Exhibition upon the | yet softly green, tempting many of the mov- 
patriotism of the people. The iucreased pride| ing multitude to diverge a little from the 
and love of country, and respect for its re-| pathway and tread upon clover leaves rather 
sources, institutions and history. than the worn and wasted asphalt. 
“2. The movement of capital from abroad| The beautiful summer palaces of art and 
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industry; the perfectly neat ground; the 
dancing fountains, glittering and glowing in 
the sunbeams; the motley, joyous people, in- 
tent upon innocent and rational enjoyment, 
and the good order, unbroken by a single case 
of drunkenness, remind me of the pleasant 
out door life I have seen in some of the great 
capitals of Europe, and especially does the 
brilliant scene bring to mind our bright 
autumn days in Paris one year ago. 

Entering the Main Building, for a last 
stroll among the different departments, it be- 
comes a matter of interest to observe the 
crowds which gather around certain points. 
The domain of Italy is so thronged as to be 
almost inaccessible, while the display of the 
South American States, just opposite, is 
nearly deserted. The beautiful peasant 
groups of Sweden and Norway, so full of ten- 
der feeling and so evidently true to life, have 
& press of admiring visitors, while the Turk 
ish and Egyptian departments are quite ac- 
cessible. Austria and Hungary, as well as 
Germany, are Jess crowded than the British 
department opposite, while the French exhibit 
attracts more and more attention every day. I 
takea last look at the wonderful singing birds 
which have so completly copied the methods 
of nature as to deceive the most acute bird 
fancier. A magician winds up the apparatus 
which works in the little creature in some 
mysterious fashion and the little mouth opens, 
the throat swells out, and a warbling note of 
melody surprises the uninitiated. I do not 
want anybody to explain the marvel to me. 
I prefer to believe in miracles. Neither do I 
want to buy the pretty thing—preferring to 
trust to memory rather than risk losing the 
illusion. 

The lovely Aubusson tapestries hang just 
opposite to the singing birds, and are specially 
beautiful in the pure light of this fine autumn 
day. In view of the vast labor involved in 
these exquisite works, few of us would desire 
to see their manufacture established among us. 
There is not time enough here. They belong 
rather to the leisurely and artistic old world, 
and are suggestive of its long, long art galle- 
ries, its solemn temples and its gorgeous 
palaces. 

Neither have we much use for Boucheron’s 
$40,000 necklace of diamonds in our busy, 
young republic, where all ought to be work- 
ers. Such things more properly belong to 
royal revelries aud kingly courts. 

I pass out of the mighty Main and ascend 
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the steps to the Art Gallery, passing once 
more slowly along with the throng by the 
pictures so often studied in the warm summer 
departed, and notice how very popular is this 
ortion of the Exhibition. The love for the 
beautiful is growing among us, and there is 





every reason to believe that art will havea 
great futurein America. Is it a healthful or 
an uphealthful sign of the times that young 
America lingers lovingly before the beautiful 
creations of the sculptor and the painter? I 
think it was Emerson who said that he would 
be glad if every man might enter his abode 
through an avenue of heroic and stately 
sculptures. We might speculate on the pos- 
sible results if noble and saintly faces looked 
down upon us from the walls of every home, 
if the serene purity of the Grecian ideal god- 
dess, the union of humanity with deity which 
has filled the imagination of every age, might 
be as perpetually present to us as in the most 
artistic localities of the elder world. There 
are those who dream of combining the artistic 
refinement of the past with the Christian 
humanity and progress of the present; and 
can anyone tell why they are incompatible ? 
It is stated that CharlesSumner had the lovely 
Psyche of Naples in his study, and that he 
loved, in his hours of studious retirement, to 
rest his eyes on iis ideal perfection. 


The three rooms of the Castellani antiqui- 


ties are very much thronged to-day, but I 
penetrate with the rest, and give one more 
hour to the expressive marbles, bronzes and 
articles of personal adornment and luxury of 
the ancient days. How serenely beautiful is 
the colossal Indian Bacchus ; how expressive 
the fragmentary Spinario; how perfect the 
Euripides; how refined in their exquisite 
beauty the Cupid and Psyche. 


The curious bronze and ivory toilet arti- 
cles, used in connection with the bath in 
Roman times, are full of suggestion, and 


seem to bring us strangely near these !uxu- 


rious rulers of the world. Here is the sponge, 
the powder-box, the hairpins, the combs, little 
vases for unguents, mirrors for self-inspection, 
strigils for scraping the body, and the hand- 
some vases of bronze which held all these 
mysteries. The mighty candlestick of bronze, 
which stands on one side of the room, on 
which a candle was transfixed by a spike, not 
held in a cylinder, as well as the antique 
hand-lamp of the approved foolish virgin 
style, also pass in review before we enter the 
next room, which contains the Majolicas and 
the interesting and beautiful cameos and in- 
taglios as well as other articles of personal 
adornment. 

Here are contributions from the rudest pre- 
historic times (the bronze period), from the 
Etruscan and Pheenician, found in cemete- 
ries of Etruria, and gold ornaments from the 
ancient cities of Cure and Clusium. “These 
specimens of old Etruscan work in the long 
lost art of granulating gold are of an inter- 
esting and suggestive character, givirg us an 
idea of the taste and skill of the early Italian 
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race, whose history is involved in such dense 
obscurity. Says the historian Micali: “The 
origin of the Etruscans was very uncertain, 
even in the time of the ancients;” but also 
observes that the remains that are accessible 
to moderns indicate ‘‘ that they migrated from 
the East previously to their establishment in 
Italy, and give us a striking proof that the 
cultivated Etruscans for a long time sought 
after those arts which are a means of splendor 
and power to nations.” 

Says Allessandro Castellani: ‘“ We only 
know that their cradle was common with that 
of other people of the world, This is made 
manifest by the similarity of their monu- 
ments to others remaining in distant parts of 
the globe. The remains of Cumez, the tombs 
of Etruria, the ruins of Nineveh, the temples 
of India and the pyramids and other ancient 
buildings of Egypt present to the observer so 
many analogies of form, style and method of 
construction as to lead us to infer the common 
origin or close intercourse of the various na- 
tions which built them.” 

But Castellani believes that these well- 
preserved works in gold are a still better 
proof of the oriental origin of the Etruscans, 
He says: “They have a great likeness either 
of form or workmanship to the decorations of 
the ancient deities of India, or to the orna- 
ments discovered at Nineveh by Layard, and 
again, to those of Egypt disinterred by 
Mariette.” 

From the cities of Metapontum and Taren- 
tum there are ornaments of the Italian Greeks. 
The Greek colonists of Southern Italy, who 
sprang from a race excelling all others in the 
arts, have left us specimens of jewelry fully 
equaling those of the Etruscans. Castellani 
reminds us that their extensive commerce 
brought with it a degree of wealth and luxury 
which the mother-country never enjoyed, and 
supplied them with an abundance of the 
precious material upon which to exercise 
their wondrous artistic power. 

The display of gems is very complete, and 
constitutes a connected history of the Glyptic 
art from the earliest times down to the fifth 
century. We have Assyrian cylinders from 
Nineveh and Persepolis; Phoenician, Etrus- 
cans and Greek Scarebs, Amulets, Annular 
gems and Cameos. 

I think every one must be astonished by 
the great beauty of some of the Cameos and 
Intaglios, equaling, if not excelling, in deli- 
cacy the finest work of our uwn day. 

The long array of rings is also of remarka- 
ble completeness, illustrating the advance and 
then the recession of art and taste. 

The fourteen immense rings for Papal in- 
vestiture are strange relics of the medieval 
church ceremonies, and all of them seem to 
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belong to the twelfth century or to times 
anterior. 

The display of Majolicas consists of about 
400 specimens, and illustrates the progress of 
the ceramic art in Italy by a complete series 
of examples from the time of the reputed 
discoverer, Luca della Robbia, about the year 
1400. I had wondered at the enthusiasm of 
some appreciative observers over the modern 
wares called Majolicas—not being able to 
perceive their merits. But here is certainly 
something toadmire. There is the same rude 
drawing and grotesque painting in the deco- 
ration, but the surface of the ancient plate 
glows with a warm iridescence, and in some 
cases has almost the lustre of precious stunes. 
This quality is wanting in the modern. It 
has been found very easy to copy defect, but 
not to reproduce what is admirable. 

Castellani reminds us that in “ consequence 
of the breaking up of many collections exam- 
ples of the highest historical interest have 
been thrown into the market, and these have 
been brought together in the present collec- 
tion to offer the strongest proof of a now lost 
excellence of taste and of beauty in an art 
whose revival is, at present, so widely aimed 
at.” 

It seems that the knowledge of the metallic 
irridescent glaze must have been derived 
from the Moors originally, for here are speci- 
mens made by the Hispano-Moresqhe-and by 
the Siculo-Moresque artizans as early as the 
thirteenth century. There is wide range for 
the imagination and food for thought in this 
department. We are reminded that the 
Arabs crossing from Africa occupied Sicily, 
bringing their arts with them, and thence 
penetrated Southern Italy. The Persian 
style is indicated in the earliest of these 
specimens, 

Those who have time, as well as taste 
for these antique rarities, will enjoy exam- 
ining the decorations on the various pieces 
of the Majolicas, with the excellent descrip- 
tive catalogue and spelling out the legends 
there shadowed forth. On one large chalice 
is the coat-of-arms of a feudal lord of 
Rome, one deep plate and a fluted cup are 
love tokens, and on many of the pieces we 
see Christian symbols such as appear continu- 
ally in all medieval work. Neither are 
the beings of heathen mythologic story ne- 
glected, for here are Ganymedes and Cupids, 
here a Bacchante engaged in the vintage 
feast, and here a mymph and a satyr gleam- 
ing with metallic radiance. 

The well-worn fragments of tapestry or 
carpet, which are suspended round the room, 
are Persian prayer mats, and have been pur- 
chased by the Pennsylvania Museum and 
School of Industrial Art, to the end that 
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students of art may make studies for pictures 
from the actual objects. These we may 
imagine have been spread upon the desert 
sands before the rising sun, and have been 
pressed by Moslem knees in prayer and thanks- 
giving to the All Father. 

“ Each form of worship that hath swayed 

The life of man, and given it to grasp 

The master-key of knowledge, reverence, 
infolds some germs of goodness and of right ; 
Else never had the eager soul, which leathes 
Che slothful down of pampered ignorance, 
Found in it even a moment’s fitful rest.” * 

But the day wears on, the passing throng 
increases and eager eyes are seeking acquaint- 
ance with the interesting Castellani antiqui- 
ties. -It would seem very desirable that this 
skillfully cemented chain of objects, connect- 
ing the present with the solemn and instruc- 
tive past, might remain in our country; and 
there is little doubt but some of our affluent 
citizens, who have scholarly and artistic tastes, 
will be willing to secure it for the “ advance- 
ment of culture.” 

I pass out of the crowded temple of art 
into the pure, calm autumn day, and take a 
lingering last look at the joyous scene of 
happy activity which these grounds afford. 

‘T feel the eath move sunward, 
I join the great march onward, 
And take, by faith, while living, 
My freehold of thanksgiving.” 


<--> — 





THE ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 
. en ‘ a 
The “at and Discovery, of the British 


Arctic Expedition, under Captain Nares, have 
returned to England. Particulars of which 
have been received through cable telegrams : 

“The Alert and Discovery left Port Foulke 
on July 29, 1875, and entered the ice off 
Cape Sable. After a severe and continuous 
struggle they reached the north side of Lady 
Franklin Bay, where the Discovery was left 
in Winter quarters. The Alert pushed on 
and reached the limit of navigation on the 
shore of the Polar Sea. The ice varied in 
thickness, being in some places 150 feet deep. 
President Land does not exist. 

“The Alert wintered in latitude 82° 27... At 
this point the sun was invisible 142 days, 
and a temperature the lowest ever recorded 
was experienced. A detachment with sledges 
was dispatched northward. It was absent 70 
days, and reached latitude 83° 20°. Another 
party rounded Cape Colombia, the northern- 
most point of America, and traced 220 miles 
westward from Greenland, and also explored 
far to the eastward. Thesesledge parties met 
with no game, and suffered from scurvy. 
Hans Petersen died from frost-bite. Jvhn 
Porter, of the Alert, and James Hans and 





* Lowell, 





Charles Paul, of the Discovery, died on the 
sledging expeditions. No Exquimaux were 
seen, nor were any icebergs met with beyond 
Cape Union. 

“The expedition encountered great diffi. 
culties in returaing. The Alert’s rudder-bolt 
was damaged. The vessels left Smith’s 
Sound September 9. They signaled the 
Pandora October 16, all well. The Alert 
parted from the Discovery in a gale on Octo- 
ber 19. She will shift her rudder at Valentin 
and proceed to Queenstown to coal. The 
Admiral, at Queenstown, telegraphs that the 
Discovery is expected to arrive hourly. 

“ During the sledge journey the ice was so 
rugged that it was only possible to advancea 
milea day. During the Winter rich collec- 
tions in the department of natural history 
were made, and many valuable scientific 
observations were taken. Excellent coal 
was found near the place where the Discovery 
wintered. The expedition experienced the 
coldest weather ever registered, the tempera- 
ture being 59 degrees below zero for a fort- 
night, and falling once to 104 degrees below 
freezing point. The Pandora, when spoken 
by the Alert, reported her screw slightly 
damaged by the ice. The Pandora called at 
Littleton Island and Cape Isabella, but was 
unable to reach Cape Sabine. As the expe- 
dition did not touch at Littleton Island on 
its return, it missed the letters left by the 
Pandora. The health of the crews, with the 
exceptions already mentioned, has been good. 
Frost-bites were severe but not numerous. 
Petersen, the interpreter, died in 40 days 
after both feet had been amputated for frost- 
bite. 

“ All the members ot the expedition declare 
it impossible to get nearer the Pole than their 
northern exploring party, which penetrated 
to within 400 miles of it. On the return 
from their sledge journeys the men were in a 
very helpless condition, and it was necessary 
to carry some of them on the sledges.” 

On the 30th, anarrative of the expedition 
was published in London. It relates, “ that 
after first encountering ice the expedition was 
detained several days in Port Payer. It 
started thence on August 8th, but before 
reaching the shore of Grinnell Land the ves- 
sels were caught in an ice pack. After this 
their progress, northward was an incessant 
struggle through chance openings made in 
the ice by wind and current, the channel 
through which the ships moved constantly 
closing behind them. The Discovery wintered 
in a well sheltered harboron the west side 
of Hall’s Basin, a few miles north of Polaris 
Bay. 

“The Alert pushed forward and rounded the 
northeast point of Grant’s Land; but instead 
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of finding, as expected, a continuous coast a 
hundred miles toward the north, she found 
herself on the border of an extensive sea, with 
impenetrable ice on every side and no harbor. 
The ship wintered behind a barrier of 
grounded ice close to land. The floating 
masses of thick polar ice had, in meeting, 
pressed up the masses of intermediate ice 
into blocks frequently a mile in diameter, 
and varying in height from ten to fifty feet. 
Obstacles of this kind destroyed all hopes of 
reaching the Pole by sledges. Before the 
attempt was made, the sledge party was 
obliged to make a road with pickaxes nearly 
half the distance it traveled. As it was 
already necessary to drag the sledge loads 
by instalments, the party really traversed 276 
miles, although it only progressed 73. All 
the cairns erected by the Polaris expedition 
were visited. 

“At the boat depot, in Newman’s Bay, a 
chronometer was found in perfect order. 
Wheat, left by the Polaris, was successfully 
grown aboard the ship.” 


— +9 —__—_—_ 


From the New York Times. 
OUR BOYS. 


There is a very general comnlaint that it 
is becoming more and more diffizult to find 
desirable occupations for boys. In all the 
vast industrial and commercial machinery of 
the country there seems to be no space for 
the lads who must shortly be the men of 
another generation. There was a time when 
boys were regularly apprenticed at mechani- 
cal trades or in mercantile houses. They 
served five or seven years in the shop, store or 
counting-house, and rose by slow degrees to 
be partners, heads of houses, or independent 
masters in their own line of life. Other boys 
went to sea, after receiving a good common 
school education, and passed through the 
several stages of promotion as cabin boy, 
before the mast, ordinary seaman, mates and 
captain. All these, whether on sea or land, 
were the sons of American citizens, and 
whether of rich or poor parents, they were for 
the most part, on a common level. There 
was not so much disrelish for manual labor 
as there has been in later years. Perhaps 
there was more sturdiness of character. 

It must be confessed that the times have 
changed. How far the introduction of a 
foreign element into active business pursuits 
is responsible for this, we cannot tell. It 
is certain, however, that something in the 
forecastle and in the shop has made those 
places distasteful to the average American 
boy. Itis rare nowadays to find a gentle- 
man’s son working his way to the quarter-deck 
from before the mast. ‘The sneering phrase 
‘‘ greasy mechanic” oftener includes a fling at 








the ignorant and uncongenial foreigner than 
of old. With this change in the material of 
the mechanical trades have come the modern 
ideas concerning trades unions, with all their 
machinery of strikes, lock-outs and strife 
with employers—ideas which are certainly 
not of American origin. One of the very 
first demands of the trades union is that a 
limit be fixed to the number of apprentices to 
be taken into any working force. Some 
trades have fixed the maximum of apprentices 
as low as one to each thirteen journeymen, or 
“full hands; ” possibly others have made a 
still more rigorously exclusive demand. The 
theory of this sort of proscription appears to 
be that men who have acquired a trade are 
determined that their number shall be kept 
within certain limits during their lifetime. 
Any attempt to invade that magic circle is 
met with a strike, in which the workmen 
have the employers temporarily at their 
mercy. Asemployers are not especially anx- 
ious about posterity, they readily surrender. 

To enter what are called the “ learned pro- 
fessions,” an expensive education is considered 
necessary. Thisis not attainable by most 
youths, and even when it is acquired it does 
not always lead anywhere. In these profes- 
sions there is “always room at the top,” which 
is small consolation to those who are hardly 
able to crowd in at the bottom. Vast num- 
bers of boys, therefore, are driven into mer- 
cantile persuits—a vague term which means 
anything, from buying and sellitg” ship-loads 
of goods to being “ generally useful” about a 
warehouse or store. Here the crowd of appli- 
cants for place is tremendous. The pay is 
small, and generally speaking, the chances 
for promotion and ultimate independence are 
smaller. 

When we consider what possibilities are 
bound up in the boy, whose only badness, 
possibly, is what he has inherited without his 
own consent, his future, with only a few ave- 
nues of life open to him, is not cheerful to 
one who wishes well for his kind. To-day the 
boy stands at the dividing of the ways. The 
chances are that he will take that which 
leads to thriftlessness and uselessness, if not 
worse. ‘The boy who learns no trade, masters 
no useful and productive calling, has lost his 
chance. He enters life handicapped. Men, 
though they may be prosperous and successful, 
as the world goes, sometimes turn back with 
a great cry for their lost youth. For a 
moment, before they take up their burden 
and go on, they plead that the youthful 
bloom, which no power in heaven or earth can 
restore, shall be theirs again. The boys of 


this generation are in great need that some- 
thing be done to fit them for the manhood 
which comes to them a pace. 


They complain 
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that there is no room for them anywhere.— 
Evening Bulletin. 
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THE CLOSING SCENE. 
BY THOMAS BUCHANAN READ. 


| The following is pronounced by the Westminster Review 
to be, unquestionably, the finest American poem ever written 

it isappr priately selected by Jobn G. Whittier in bis interest- 
ing c mpilation “songs of Three Centuries,” but 80 many typo- 
graphical errois exist as there printed. some of which entirely 
alter the evident mear ivg of the ingenious author, that I think 
the editors ot the /nielligencer will confer a favor on their readers 
‘by publishing it in their paper as follows. 

Sandy Spring, Md., 10th mo. 18th, 1876.) 


Within his sober realms of leafless trees, 
The sunset year inbaled the dreamy air; 
Like some tanned reaper in bis hour of ease, 
When all the fields are lying brown and bare. 


The gray barns, looking from their hazy hills, 
O’er the dim waters wid’ning to the vales, 
Sent down the air a greeting to the mills, 
On the dull thunder of aliernate flails. 


All sights were mellowed and all sound subdued, 
The hill seemed further and the stream sang low, 
As in a dream, the distant woodman hewed 
His winter log, with many a muffled blow. 


‘The embattled forests, erewhile armed with gold, 
Their banners bright with every martial hue, 

Now stood, like some sad beaten host of old, 
Withdrawn afar, in Time’s remotest blue. 


On sombre wings the vulture tried his flight : 
The duve scarce heard its sighing mate’s com- 
plaint : 
And, like a star slow drowning in the light, 
The village church vane seemed to pale and faint. 


The sentinel-cock upon the hill-side crew— 

Crew thrice, and all was stiller than before, 
Silent, till some replying warbler blew 

His alton horn (*), and then was heard no more. 


Where erst the jay within the elm’s tall crest, 
Made garrulous trouble ‘round her unfledged 
young ; 
Aud where the oriole hung her swaying nest, 
By every light wind like a censer swung ; 


Where sang the noisy martins on the eaves, 
The busy swallows circling ever near ; 
Foreboding as the rustic mind believes, 
An early harvest and a plenteous year ; 


Where every bird that walked the vernal feast, 
Shook the sweet slumbers from its wings at morn, 
To warn the reaper of the rosy East— 
All now was sunless, empty and forlorn. 


Alone, from out the stubble piped the quail, 
And croaked the crow through all the dreary 
gioom ; 
Alone, the pheasant drumming in the vale, 
Made echo io the distant cottage loom. 


There was no bud, no bloom upon the bowers; 

The spiders wove their t ,in shrouds night by night, 
The thistle-down, the only ghost of flowers, 

Sailed slowly by ; passed noiseless out of sight. 





* Alton is naturally derived from the noun alto, a 
musical term meaning couuter-tenor; so that alion 
gmplies answering, responsive.—B. H. 


Amid all this; in this most dreamy air, 
And where the woodbine sbed upon the porch 

Its crimson leaves, as if the year stood there, 
Firing the floor with its inverted torch, 


Amid all this; the centre of the scene, 
The white-haired matron, with monotonous tread, 
Plied the swift wheel, and with her joyless mien 
Sat like a fate, and watched the flying threads, 


She had known sorrow. He had walked with her, 
Oft supped, and broke with her the ashen crust; 
And in the dead leaves still she heard the stir 
Of his thick mantle, trailing in the dust. 


While yet her cheek was bright with summer bloom 
Her country summoned, and she gave her all! 

And twice war bowed to her his sable plume ; 
Re-gave the swords to rust upon her wall. 


Re-gave the swords, but not the hand that drew, 
And struck for liberty the dying blow, 

Nor him, who to his sire and country true, 
Fell ’mid the ranks of the invading foe ! 


Long, but not loud, the droning wheel went on, 
Like the low murmur of a hive at noon! 
Long, but not loud, the memory of the gone, 
Breathed through her lips a sad and tremulous 
tone! 


At last the thread was snapped; her head was 
bowed ! 
Life dropped the distaff through her hands serene | 
And loving neighbors smoothed her careful) shroud, 
While Death and Winter closed the autumn scene! 





The following, in Gail Hamilton’s bright 
and piquant style, has an undertone of good 
plain sense: 


HOW ANCIENT THRIFT BECOMES MODERN UN- 
THRIFTINESS, 


It was said by them of old time that a girl 
should never be married till she bad knit a 
pillow-caseful of stockings And the stock- 
ings, alter all, were only a sign of what was 
going on with the rest of her wardrobe. One 
would say that pretty much all the leisure of 
young maidenhood was devoted to preparing 
clothes for a damsel to wear the rest of her life. 

This was uot altogether unreasonable. 
When the only way to get stockings was to 
knit them up painfully, stitch by stitch— 
seaming the beginning, widening for the calf, 
narrowing ior the ankle, setting the heel, 
slipping and bidding, curving the instep, 
pointing the toe; when the only way to have 
under suits and table-linen and sheets and 
towels was to pull the flax, and spin the 
thread, and weave the fabric, and cut, and 
shape and sew with the slow, however dex- 
trous needle, it was proper that a girl should 
start out in the tussle of married life well 
equipped. When all the housework must be 
done by her own hands, and when the little 
ones came with their fresh, imperative claims, 
there could be very little time left for making 
clothes, especially for the daintiness of attire 
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which women love. 
done that the girls should use their compara- 
tive leisure and freedom to stock their chests 
with linen and woolen in preparation for the 
day when they should have something else to 
do. This was real thrift, foresight, prudence. 

But is the same thing thrift to-day? With 
the world full of factories and sewing machines 
and cut paper patterns, with shops heaped 
up with ready-made underwear, why should 


a woman cumber herself with snowy heaps of | 


Hamburg edgings and tatting and tucking 
and fluting? We travel, we tarry at the sea- 
side in summer, we flit to Florida in the win- 
ter, we close our houses for weeks and months 
atatime. Why should we leave a dozen of 
everything in the bureau drawers to be stolen 
by burglars, to be burned with fire? Why 
should we burden our trunks with clothes 
that we do not want and cannot wear? Sup- 
pose a girl is to be married. 
a hundred to one that she will not be beyond 
the pale of Harper's Bazar, and that she will 
take her sewing machinealong. The chances 
are ten to one that Al€nzo will board the first 
year, though he makes a mistake in doing so. 
Then he will move to another town to take a 
larger partnership ; then he will try California 
a while; then come back to Boston, and be 
sent on a business trip to Europe. All that 
Ella needs is clothes enough to be thoroughly 
comfortable and tidy. ‘The fewer superflui- 
ties she has the easier and cheaper her trans- 
portation. Nobody but the Adams Express 
and the railroad companies profit by her piles 
of fine linen. And the fine linen itself turns 
yellow,and the arm sizes grow small, and pieces 
must be set in, and the neck bands begin to 
pinch, and the fashions change, and there isa 
good deal of vanity and vexation of spirit. 
But suppose Elia falls ill sudden!y —what 
then? Why, then she has but to send down 
town and get everything she wants at hardly 
greater expense than the bare material would 
cost herself In a world where & 
sell good strong white petticoats, with six 
tucks and a rufile, for fitty cents, there can 
not be a great deal saved by making your 
own tucks and ruffles. Moreover, in case of 
illness, tucks and ruffles are supernumerary. 
I dare say we were all fed on the prejudice 
that a great deal of fine and fussy under- 
gearing must be laid up in order that we 
might be respectable in sickness. But 
the first touch of real sickness dispels 
that prejudice. What you want in sickness 
is the plainest and softest and oldest clothing 
attainable. What you want is something 
agreeable to the touch; something not easily 
injured, not too good to cut and tear and 
stain; something that goes quickly into the 
wash-tub and comes easily out from under the 








So it was well and wisely | flat-iron. 


The chances are | 


In sickness, edgings and rufflings 
and embroidery are simply stiffoess and 
roughness and discomfort. In sickness, mus- 
tard poultices and rye poultices are patting 
down on everything, and the quinine is 
distilling its bitterness everywhere, and 
the liniment you should have been rubbed 
with you are swallowing, and the iron 
you should have swallowed is rubbed in 
till all is hopelessly black with iron 
rust, and the soul comfort is that every- 
thing is old, and kept just for such use. 
Moreover our houses are generally established 
on a health basis, and sickness brings extra 
work in every direction, and the tired arms 
of the laundry-maid should have only the 
work of cleanliness to do, and not the cunning 
work of high art. 

True thrift, then, I should say, consists in 
pursuing exactly the opposite course which 
our grandmothers pursued a hundred years 
ago. True thrift teaches you, dear Ella, not 
to buy and make clothes enough to last you a 
dozen or twenty years, but simply enough for 
your yearly wearing. It teaches you not to 
neglect the replenishing of your wardrobe til] 
everything is worn to shreds, but to keep 
always a little ahead, and to lay aside a few 
sheets and napkins and towels and under- 
clothing while they are only soft and thin, 
but still hold together, against the sad emer- 
gency of sickness; and to take the money 
that would otherwise be locked up in yellow- 
ing and useless linen and invest it im 
stocks, or bonds, or beoks, or drives 
sea-side strolls and mountain rambles, and 
the general strengthening and sweetening of 
life, which is more than meat, and of the body 
which is more than raiment.—Harper’s 
Bazar. 

‘THOU ART TO KNOW,” says a deeply 
spiritual writer, “that thy soul is the centre 
habitation and kingdom of God. To the end, 
therefore, that thy sovereign may rest on this 
His throne, thou must labor to keep it pure, 
void and peaceable. Pure from pollution; 
void of cares and tumults, and peaceable in 
all desires and temptations.” 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer, 


REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, ETC. 











FOR TENTH MONTH. 
| 1875 | 1876 
| Days. | Days, 
Rain during some portion of the 24| 

ROUPS . .1ccs000 cosccccce cocccreseccecescceces 10 | 13 
Rain all or nearly all day............00-. ft © 
Snow, including very slight falls...... a 
Cloudy, Without StormS........0sceceseee T | 0 
Clear, as ordinarily accepted............ 12 17 
Total ..ccccccccccccsccesee cccee coccccee 31 31 
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1875 | 1876 
TEMPERATURES. Deg. | Deg. 








Mean temperature of Tenth mo., per 

Penna. Hospital........cccscecesseecseees 54.25| 50.33 
Highest point attained during month, 

per Penna. Hospital..........-ssseseeee) 76.00 | 71.06 
Lowest point reached during month, 








per Penna. Hospital.......0+.ssseeeees 31.00} 31 00 
| 1875 | 1876 
RAIN. Inches. |_ Inches. 
Total quantity for Tenth montb....... | 1.82 | 1.21 
SaaTES. Numb’r. Numb’r. 


Deatus during the month, being for! 
five current weeks for 1875 and 
four for 1876.. Dcbaseduseacsexesedee!, LOO 4) Paae 











It will be noticed that the deaths for five current 
weeks are recorded for 1875. If we deduct the first 
week in that year (332) we will have 1244; or, if 
we deduct the last week (290), we will then have 
1286, and are willing to give our friends (?) of the 
New York Herald the benefit of either set of figures 
for comparison. 


MEAN TEMPERATURES. - Deg. 


Average of the mean temperatures of 

the Tenth mo. for the past 87 yrs.|.......-) 54.73 
Highest mean temperature occurring 

during that entire period, 1793......| +... 64.00 
Lowest mean temperature ane 

during t that entire period, 1827. .++| seseeeees 46 00 





COMPARISON OF RAIN. 1875. 


Totals for the first six months of 


CACH YCAT.....0receeeees 0 edeedesee ccccesees 16.81 | 20.66 
Seventh Month. .........cccccrccccccccocccece 4.17] 6.22 
Lighth month............004. seeeseeescseees 6-58; 1.21 
Ninth month..............000 pesananscuccni 2.93 | 7.77 
Tenth month. Ssencvicee sae sesiccese] 182 |: “2.21 
Totals for wis year + tins icisccsssin 32.31 | 37.07 


In reference to temperature, the month has been 
a cool one—it will be seen per above nearly four 
and a half degrees below the average for the past 
eighty-seven years. Our record for the same period 
shows that as low as fifty degrees has only been 
reached six times, five of which occurred between 
i790 and 1838, both inclusive; consequently there 
has been but one Eleventh month as cool since the 
last-named year. But few prominent points to note 
for the present month. On the night of the 6th 
frost occurred. Heavy rain during evening and 
night of 14th, followed by snow before daylight. 
In the morning, icicles were dependent from some 
of our roofs, nearly or quite three inches long. The 
first snow and ice of the season. We had reports 
of plenty of snow in Canada—at Quebec said to be 
six inches deep. One hour’s snow at Norfolk, Va., 
and also in the neighborhood of Richmond, Va 

J. M. Exvxis, 325 Walnut street. 
Philadelphia, Eleventh month, i876, 


NOTICES. 


A Circular Meeting will be held at Doe Run, 
Chester county, Pa., on the 12th inst., at 2 0 ‘clock. 


Social gathering of Friends, under the care of th 
Committee of the Monthly Meeting of Friends , 
Philadelphia, on Second-day evening, Eleven 
month 13th, in the Library Room at Race Street, 
Philadelphia. All are invited, 














Friends’ Social Lyceum holds its next weekly 
meeting in Race Street Mee ting-house, on Fourthy 
day, 15th inst., at 73 o’clock. Friends and those 
in profession with them are invited. 





PRAIRIE GROVE QUARTERLY MEETING, lOWA. 

This Meeting will be held at Marietta, Marshalj 
county, near Albion, on Second-day following the 
third Seventh-day in the Eleventh month; Minister 
and Elders, the Seventh-day preceding, all at lj 
o’clock, 


iT EMS. 





Tue great maritime canal connecting Amsterdam) 
with the German ocean, was opened on the first 9 
this month. This great enterprise, second in mag. 
nitude only to the Suez canal, will impart new life 
to this historic city. The canal is 16 miles long, 


{and bas at the sea endga harbor covering 250 acres, 


which, however, is not quite completed. 


Tue President of Michigan University says of 
women students in his recent annual report: 
“These are distrivuted as follows: Medicine, 37; 
law, 2; homeepathy, 2; literature, 60. The experi- 
ence of the last year confirms the opinion we have 
been led to form by the experience of previous years, 


that women who come here in good health are able} 
to complete our collegiate or professional courses - 


of study without detriment to their health. It is 


worthy of note that the number of women in the | 


university has varied very little during the last three 
years. This fact may indicate that we are not to 
expect at present any further rapid increase in the 
proportion of women to menin the university. The 
great majority of women will, for the present, prob- 
ably seek at least their collegiate education in 
schools and colleges established for their sex alone. 
But we may well believe that the opening of this 
university and of other colleges to students of both 
sexes has furnished a healthful and powerful stimu- 
lus to those institutions to improve the qeeiity and 
widen the range of their work.’ 


Tue San Francisco public schools have 34,000 
pupils and 574 teachers. According to the revised 
course of study, English grammar is taught orally 
in all grades. In the study of arithmetic no book 
on the subject is allowed in the hands of pupils up 
to the second grade. The material of political 
geography has been considerably curtailed, and the 
history of the United States will be taught hereafter 
by topics. The revised course provides materi: |] 
for the biographical sketc hes of eminent men. 
Superintendent Bolander says: “This exercise of 
furnishing monthly a blespaptien’ sketch of some 
great man will induce our children to pay more at- 
tention to general reading at home and lay a broad 
foundation tor a better underst: anding of historical 
events. The revised course provides further a suit- 
able number of pcems to be memorized, recited and 
transposed. The transposition of poems leads to a 
thorough understanding of the subject matter, a 
logical arraugement of thoughts and sentiments 
expressed, and to an insight of the syntactical struc- 


ture of the language afforded by no other exercise: 


in the study of language.” 
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BOSTON, U. S. A, 


To travelers desiring the best hotel Accommo lations in a choice locality, near the Public Garden 
Common, Public Library, Maseum of Fine Arts, Churches, the Railroad 
Stations and places of Amusement. 
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t to THE BRUNSWICK, 
the 
The BOYLSTON STREET, CORNER OF CLARENDON; BOSTON. MASS. 
rob- OFFERS SUPERIO" ATTRACTIONS. 
a The structura is now and FIR E-PROOF, and is supplied with a passenger elevator. 5 
, It is furnished most elegantly, axd is suppiied with every modera convenience, having hot and cold water in every chamber ; 
lone. and bath-rooms in every suite. The heating and ventilating apparatus throughout the whole house is on the most approved plan. 
this | Parties desiring information will receive prompt attention by direct application or by letter to 
both J. W. WALCOTT, Proprietor. _ 
mu- ventas — pa ee 
_ KAU B, FRYMIER | The Fruit Recorder and Cottage Gardener 
& EDWARDS will be sent FREE2 months te 
000 . Mon ik ., _Wedo not 
ised Successors to | ask any quate se. > a pa- 
: Me r until they know w ey are 
a B. DORSEY & SON, Free to get. It speaks for itself Price 
OOK ° $l po urdy’s Sma 
a China, Glass, and | — . Frat Instructors a work of 4 pp. 
.* t in si @ Just how to grow fruits 
ical Queensware. inabundance fovhometiaecrimarket. Brie, ote 
> | Dostpaid. A. oc r, N. ¥. 
the OLD STAND, 923 MARKET STREET, 
fter ‘ . Opposite os Post Office, ' : 
ri: 1 re_ offering great inducements to purchasers of | ! 
FRENCH CHINA DINNER AND TEA SETS, ! ! 
pete Plain and decorated, choice styles and superior quality. TRUNKS 5 TRUNKS a TRUNKS 8 
> of An_ extensive and varied assortment of CHAMBER = ‘i 
yme SETS, FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC GLASSWARE, plain, | BUY OF THE MANUFACTURER! 
ate cut, and engraved. Our stock has been carefully selected | | 
and purchased for cash, enabling us to sell at the lowest BUY OF THE MANUFACTURER! 
rad cash prices. Especial care devoted to our retail depart- | : = 
cal ment. Particular attention given to decoration of china OUR MOTTO: _ “First-Class goods at low prices. 
nite and - to order, in fall sets or to match broken sets. | Trunks, Bags, Valises, Shawl, Shoulder, and Trunk 
; sa ine of latest styles and best makes of Silver-Plated Siraps, Pock-t- Books, etc., wholesale or retail. 
An ¢ are. 


ORIENTAL TRUNK FACTORY, 


: ; BARCLAY J. SM ITH, No. 818 Market Street, 


: South side, half way between Eighth and Ninth 
L NT Ss ‘Sr. ER, A INT C 3 “Repetrinn poomplly done, and goods called for and de- 
po (FIRE.) livered. Remember the number, 818, 818. 


"S© | 334 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Orders by Mail will receive attention. NEW TURKISH BATHS, 1018 Chestnut Stree 
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The President of the BRYANT & STRATTON BUSINESS COLLEGE, Fihiladelphia, has 


made arrangements so that parties desiring to atten 


this Institution during the progress of the 


UNITED STATES CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION 


can secure good board at the present low rates, It will take at least a month to thoroughly examine the numerous 
objects of interest from all parts of the world, and this can easily be done afternoons and on Saturdays, with- 
out interfering with the regular course of f study. No such opportunity for —oe & @ business educaiion and 
waluable geveral information will ever agers te presented. For full particulars, addre: 

:. SOULE, President, 108 South Tenth “Street, Philadelphia» Pa, 





FINN. FINN. 


LADIES’ 


50 Cent 
MERINO SHIRTS. 


Our Ladies’ 50 cent Merino Undershirt is decidedly the 
Grandest Bargain ever offered at the price. It is made 
up of very superior fabric, good weight, and neatly 
finished, 

ALSO 


65 cent Ladies Regular Cuff Extra Merino Vest. 
75 cent Finer Grade Fashioned Vest. 
85 cent Ladies’ Saxony Merino Shirt. 
$1 Silk-Stitched Ladies’ Fine Wool Fabric Vest. 


Norz.—Our Dollar Vest is of superior wool-mixed fabric, 
and the same as has been selling at $1.25. We also have 
lines of finer grades of both English and Domestic makes. 

Ladies’ Scarlet Wool Shirts. 


BOYS’ and GIRLS’ 
25 ct. Shirt. 


One lot of very Lp Merino Shirts, ‘ 
26 cents for small sizes, rising 3c. to the size. 


35 c. GIRLS’ SHIRT 


One lot finer grade small sizes 35 cents, rising 5c. to the 
size. 





Also, finer English makes, inc'uding Cartwright and War- 
ner’s Merino Underwear, tor Adults and Children. 
‘The above prices are at least 25 per cent. below former 
figures. 
Men’s Merino and Wool Shirts, 
We also have in stock lines of Men's Merino Shirts as low 
=> cents, and up to the finest American and European 
m2 Varieties of Ladies’ Woolen Hose. 
Ladies’ and Gents’ Woolen and Cotton Hose. 
ALSO Merino. a 
Cott ; 
CHILDREN’S HOSE, | Ribvea'Cashmere. 
IN Stripes of Every Variety. 
JOHN M. FINN, 
S. E. Corner ARCH and SEVENTH STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
FINN. FINN. 
ANTED —A POSITION AS GOVERNESS IN 
a family, by a lady who teaches English, 
drawing and rudiments of music. Refer-1ces ex- 
changed. Address WW 
Friends’ Intelligencer Office. 
L. & R. L. TYSON, 
STAPLE TRIMMINGS, GLOVES, &c. 
Berlin zephyrs, American Zephyrs and a good 
assortment of fine yarns, also fine knit goods in 
great variety. Wool and Freneh wadding and other 
waddings of best quality. Book muslins, t»rletans, 
grenadine, sil londs and book muslin 









MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


No. 7O1l ARCH STREET. 
ASSVTS, $134,957.36. 


ON EITHER THE MUTUAL OR OASH PLAN, 


Insures against Loss or re by Fire on Houses, Stores 
and other Buildings, limited or Pe: ee and on Fur- 
niture, Goods, Wares, Merchandise,Lumber, etc. 


DIRECTORS: 
CALEB CLOTHIER, Girard Life Ins., 683 Chest. St. 
ALAN WOOD, Sheet-Iron, 519 Arch street. 
THOMAS MATHER, Lumber, Broad & Wallace Streets sts, 
T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, Fire Insurance, 701 Arch st. 
WILLIAM P. REEDER, 501 Commerce street. 
FRANCIS T. ATKINSON, Notions, 501 Market street. 
THOMAS E. BENNETT, Dry Goods, 112 N. Ninth street. 
CHAS. LIPPINCOTT, Soda Water Fountains, 925 Filbert st. 
SAMUEL W. JACOBS, Carriages, 617 Arch street 
WM. H. JONES, Agricultural Implements, 1621 Market st. 
SAMUEL 8. ASH, Upholsterer, 21 & 23 N. Tenth street. 
CALVIN TAGGART, 104 North Delaware Avenue. 


OALEB OLOTHIER, Pres. | & a8. MATHER, Treas, 
ALAN WOOD, V. Pres. E. CHAPMAN, See. 


ROSE-BUDS IN WINTER 


Strong Pot Roses, specially pre for fall i planting and 
quick-bloom, sent safely by mai oi postpaid. J Five splendid 
varieties, all labeled, 84,003 35 O71 19 do. 

0. 





$3.00; 26 do. ‘ r 10 cents 
each ad itlonal, on one Magn “gent dor mi we Ro 
ood. for 0 


every dollar’s worth orden ur eae aU 
oO ROSE-CULT! choose 
nest sorts, te D ie DINGKE % CONARD 
RosE-GROWERS, West G: 


Chester Co., Pa, 





“THE BEST POLISH IN THE WORLD.” 


STOVE POLISH 


Frrniture Warerooms, 227 N. 10th Street. 
I. F. HOPKINS, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


Fine Cabinet Ware, 


WOVEN WIRE SPRINGS, 


HAIR AND HUSK MATTRESSES ON HAND. 


J” Repairing, Varnishing ani Upholstering neatlly done. 


ISAAC G. TYSON, 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 
240 N. EIGHTH STREET. 


Photographing in all its branches: Special atten- 
tion given to copying old pictures. 
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